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Habana Meeting of U.N. Conference on 


Trade and Employment 


STATEMENT ON QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS BY VICE CHAIRMAN OF U. S. DELEGATION! 


The issue now before us, Mr. Chairman, must 
will be forthcoming if trade is rigorously re- 
be narrowly defined. 

It is not whether quantitative restrictions are 
to be abolished, immediately and completely. 
That there must be exceptions to the rule against 
QR everybody is agreed. 

It is not whether undeveloped countries should 
be developed. On this question there has never 
been any dispute. 

It is not even whether QR may be used for 
development. Under the present draft of Article 
13 it may. 

The issue, simply and solely, is whether QR for 
protection may be freely used by everybody all the 
time or may only be used where and when there is 
no superior alternative. 

The United States has reluctantly come to the 
position that QR may be used for purely protec- 
tive purposes in exceptional cases with appropri- 
ate safeguards. It cannot agree, however, to the 
proposal that is contained in certain amendments 
that are now before this Committee. Under these 
amendments, any country would be completely 
free, at any time, to impose on the imports of any 
product from any other country any quantitative 
limits that it might desire. There is only one way 
in which this proposal can be described: it is a 
prescription for economic anarchy. 

If QR is to be fastened on the commerce of the 
world without let or hindrance, the restrictionism 
of the fifties and the sixties will make the re- 
strictionism of the thirties look like absolute free 
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trade. If this is to be the outcome of our negotia- 
tions here, I say that all our hopes for expanding 
trade, for raising standards of living, for promot- 
ing economic development, for achieving economic 
peace are doomed to failure. 

I must confess to a total inability to follow the 
logic of those who have argued here that we can 
expand trade by forbidding exporters to sell and 
importers to buy. I find it equally difficult to 
understand how we can raise standards of living 
by making goods so scarce that people can’t get 
them and so expensive that they can’t afford to 
buy them. 

So, too, with economic development. A reading 
of the verbatim record of these proceedings might 
lead one to the conclusion that an undeveloped 
country could achieve a rapid and far-reaching 
industrialization simply and solely by imposing 
quantitative restrictions on its trade. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Industrialization 
requires capital. It requires equipment. It re- 
quires technology. It requires know-how. And 
one wonders to what extent any of these requisites 
will be forthcoming if trade is rigorously re- 
strained. For investors will not be attracted to 
new industries unless they promise to succeed. 
New industries will not promise to succeed unless 
they have access to adequate markets. And they 
will not have access to adequate markets if every- 


*Made on Dec. 23, 1947, and released to the press in 
Habana or the same date. Clair Wilcox, Director of the 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State, 
is Vice Chairman of the U. 8. Delegation. 
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body, everywhere, resorts to QR. QR does not 
open markets; it closes them. That is what it is 
for. And when it spreads, through example and 
retaliation, to the point where every little coun- 
try and every undeveloped country on earth is 
isolated from every other by a tight wall of pro- 
hibitions, the chances of vigorous industrial de- 
velopment will finally have been destroyed. 

One way for a man to grow strong is to observe 
the proper diet, take plenty of sleep, and get plenty 
of exercise. Another way to present a superficial 
appearance of animation is to take an injection of 
a powerful drug. The former is slower and 
harder, but it lasts longer. The latter is quicker, 
but it is transitory, habit-forming, and may end 
in stupefaction. QR isa shot inthe arm. A mod- 
erate dose may put an industry on its feet. An 
overdose can lay a whole economy flat on its back. 

Several delegates, in the course of this debate, 
have referred to QR as a “weapon” and have said 
that the “weapon” is one of which they must not 
be deprived. The metaphor is all too appropriate. 
For a weapon is something that one uses in a war, 
and economic war will be the normal state of trade 
relations when everybody resorts to QR. What 
we are dealing with here—and we might as well 
recognize it—is the psychology of conflict, not the 
psychology of peace. A weapon is something that 
someone uses to hurt someone else. And I think 
it might be well for us to consider, if we place this 
weapon in the hands of every nation, big and little, 
strong and weak, and turn them all loose on the 
field of battle, who is going to be hurt and how 
much. 

It should be clear that countries differ markedly 
in their ability to adapt themselves to a situation 
which closes the markets of the world to their 
products. A small, highly industrialized country 
depends upon its exports of manufactured goods 
to purchase the very food that is required to main- 
tain the life of its people. A small, relatively un- 
developed country, specializing in the production 
of one or two commodities—minerals or food- 
stuffs—depends upon foreign markets for the sales 
that enable it to acquire capital equipment and 
manufactured consumers’ goods. Even a large 
country, if it specializes in a few export crops, may 
find its whole economic life seriously affected by 
its ability—or inability—to sell abroad. For any 
of these countries the general imposition of QR 
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around the world might spell disaster—unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy, and wide-spread distress, with 
all of the social and political consequences that 
they entail. If however, a country were large, if 
it had a great diversity of resources, if it had an 
extensive domestic market, and if it depended only 
to a minor extent on foreign trade, this would not 
be the case. For such a country, the general im- 
position of QR around the world would be annoy- 
ing and inconvenient. But it would not be dis- 
astrous. The moral of this is plain. If we are to 
arm the nations of the world with this “weapon” 
of QR and send them into economic battle, the 
advantage will not be with the smaller and the 
weaker adversaries. It will be with the big and 
the strong. And this, I submit, is why every small 
country and every weak country should insist that 
this “weapon” be outlawed or, at least, if it cannot 
be outlawed, that its edge be blunted and its use 
controlled. 

The debate in this Committee seems to have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the smaller coun- 
tries and the weaker countries will be accorded 
complete freedom to employ QR while the larger 
and the stronger ones will voluntarily forego its 
use. This, I fear, is the sheerest phantasy. One 
amendment would confine QR to “countries that 
have not reached an advanced stage of industriali- 
zation as a whole”. Another would confine it to 
“countries in an early stage of industrial develop- 
ment”, Just what do these terms mean? How 
would they be defined? How, for instance, would 
they apply to the United States? Certainly there 
are 12 of our 48 States that have reached an ad- 
vanced stage of industrialization. But the 
“whole” of our Union includes 36 other States, not 
to mention the Territory of Alaska, which is an 
undeveloped country in itself. I invite the au- 
thors of these amendments to drive through the 
States that lie south of the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi, to roam the whole area that lies 
between the Mississippi and the Rockies from 
Canada to Mexico, to fly over the vast reaches of 
Alaska, and then to report on the extent to which 
the industrialization of these areas is really “ad- 
vanced”. It would be instructive, too, to inter- 
view the Governors of these 36 States and the 
Chambers of Commerce in their cities to ask them 
whether they consider their stage of industrial de 
velopment to be “early” or late. If QR for protec- 
tion is open to one it will be open to all, including 
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the United States. And nobody is likely to intro- 
duce a form of words that would prevent it. 

My Government offered, in the Proposals which 
it published in December of 1945, to enter into an 
international agreement under which it would 
surrender its freedom to use QR for protective 
purposes. It maintained this offer at London. It 
maintained it at Geneva. It will maintain it at 
Havana, If this offer is accepted, no nation need 
fear that the United States will ever employ QR 
in ways that would be harmful to them. But if 
the offer is rejected, what then? 

If the offer were rejected, I assure you that my 
Government would do everything within its power 
to prevent the general employment of QR by the 
United States. But I cannot assure you that it 
would succeed. For as QR spreads around the 
world, and as one group after another in the 
United States came to feel its effects, there would 
be angry reactions and insistent demands for re- 
taliation. If QR were everywhere accepted in 
principle and widely employed in practice, it is 
less than likely that these demands could be re- 
sisted. If the United States, however reluctantly 
and however tardily, were to join in the procession 
that marched behind the banner of QR, how would 
this affect the welfare of the other countries of the 
world? 

Let us take the case of Country A. Country A 
isa small country. It is highly industrialized. It 
specializes in the manufacture of semi-durable 
consumers’ goods. It relies upon its export of this 
goods to pay for a large part of the goods which 
itimports. It finds a major part of its market for 
this goods in the United States. But this article 
is also manufactured in the United States. And 
our own factories could be so expanded as to meet 
all of the requirements of our market. Suppose 
that we finally were to yield to persistent pres- 
sures to impose upon imports of this article a 
quota which would cut our imports to a half or a 
third of their present size. Who would suffer most 
from this action—the big country or the little 
country? Would the unfettered use of QR really 
serve the interests of this little country? I think 
not. 

Take the case of Country B. Country B is also 
asmall country. It produces a basic raw material. 
It ships this material into our market in large 
quantities. Its whole economy is heavily de- 
pendent on these sales. It finds in them a source 
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of dollars that it can use in developing its in- 
dustries and raising its standard of living. But 
we have developed, in the United States, a syn- 
thetic substitute for this raw material. By ex- 
panding our productive capacity we could satisfy 
the entire demand of our domestic market. Sup- 
pose that we yield to pressure to increase our out- 
put of the synthetic product by imposing stringent 
quotas on our imports of the natural product. Who 
would suffer most from this action—the big 
country or the little country? Would the interests 
of the little country really be served by untram- 
meled freedom to use QR? I think not. 

Take the case of Country C. Country C isa 
small country. It sells us, in large quantity, a type 
of foodstuff that is closely competitive with food- 
stuffs produced in many of our agricultural states. 
Our own farmers, with little effort, could com- 
pletely satisfy our appetites for this element in 
our diets. Suppose that we were to yield to pres- 
sure to give them a monopoly or a near-monopoly 
of our market by cutting down our imports of the 
foreign food. Who would suffer—the big country 
or the little country? Would the welfare of 
Country C really be advanced by the general ap- 
plication of QR? I think not. 

Take the cases of Countries D and E. These are 
large countries, but they are, as yet, relatively un- 
developed. Both of them sell us, in quantity, raw 
materials which constitute a large part of their 
export trade. In the case of Country D, we pro- 
duce the same material in smaller quantity. In 
the case of Country E, we produce a substitute that 
will serve the same purpose at a slightly higher 
cost. Suppose that we impose quotas on these im- 
ports and expand production at home. Who 
would suffer most—the developed country or the 
undeveloped countries? Would the exercise of 
freedom to use QR really be helpful to Countries 
Dand E? I think not. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not imaginary cases. 
In every one of these cases there has been agitation 
for the use of QR in the United States. In every 
one of them, its employment would have been 
harmful, if not disastrous, to the country con- 
cerned. And in every one of them, the delegate 
who represents that country in this Committee has 
spoken in glowing terms of the blessings of QR. 

Let me carry the argument a step further. 
Country F produces a raw material that it does not 
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sell to the United States. But the price of that 
material is nonetheless influenced by the fact that 
we are making heavy demands upon the world 
market. Suppose that we impose a quota that 
cuts our imports from Countries D and E. Ob- 
viously, Countries D and E are hurt. But what 
about Country F? Is it immune? Certainly not. 
When our demand is withdrawn from the market, 
the price falls. And the goods that Country F sells 
elsewhere in the world bring it a smaller return. 
Is our use of QR a good thing for Country F? I 
think not. 

One final case:—The United States imports a 
product from Countries G and H. Suppose that 
we inaugurate a quota system without cutting our 
total imports at all. But we give a bigger quota to 
G and a smaller quota to H. G may gain in the 
process or it may lose. That will depend entirely 
on whether we exact a price for the favor we 
confer. But certainly nobody will contend that 
Country H is better off because every country on 
earth is free to use QR. 

It is probable that somebody will remind me, in 
the course of this debate, that certain products 
imported into the United States have been and are 
subject to QR. In a few cases—a very few 
cases—, I am aware that this is true. If the rules 
of the Charter are adopted, these cases will be only 
those in which domestic production is similarly 
controlled. And QR will not be used to expand 
our own producer’s share in our own market. But 
even in these cases, and even under such rules, I 
have gathered from these proceedings that our 
employment of QR has met with something less 
than universal acclaim. There are even those who 
have said that they don’t like it. If we were to 
extend this principle to the whole range of our 
import trade, would the general enthusiasm for its 
employment be increased ? 

I have always supposed, Mr. Chairman, that the 
future economic policy of the United States is a 
matter of great importance to the other nations of 
the world. I have been led to believe that an 
increase in our tariffs or the general imposition of 
import quotas would be regarded as a serious blow 
to their essential interests. If this is indeed the 
case, I must ask other countries to consider for 
a moment the direction in which some of them 
are asking us to go, and what the consequences 
would be. 

If the trading pattern now written into the 
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Charter is ultimately adopted, there will be no 
official limit on the total quantity of goods that 
they can sell in the United States. They will not 
be told that some part or all of our market hag 
been reserved for somebody else. They will not 
be told that we will not take their goods because 
we do not like their policies. They will not be told 
that we will not take their goods unless they pledge 
themselves to take specific quantities of ours, 
They will not find themselves excluded from other 
markets by the fact that we have pre-empted 
them for ourselves. 

But let us suppose that any one of a dozen 
amendments that are now before us should be 
adopted and that all restraints on quantitative re- 
strictions would finally be destroyed. Does any one 
really suppose, if the scourge of restrictionism in 
its most virulent form is to sweep over a large part 
of the world that the rest of us, or specifically, that 
the United States would remain completely im- 
mune? Suppose that we eventually succumb, 
what then? Other countries may be told when 
they approach us with their goods that they can 
sell to us but only up to a certain limit, regardless 
of quality. ‘They may be told that they cannot sell 
to us unless they agree to take specific quantities of 
specific goods—not harmonicas perhaps, but some- 
thing else—in return. They may be told that our 
market is reserved for someone else. They may 
be told they cannot sell to us until they modify 
domestic policies we do not like. They may dis- 
cover, when they attempt to sell in other markets, 
that we have been there first to freeze them out. 

I do not utter these words, Mr. Chairman, as a 
threat. I want to make it perfectly clear that that 
is not the way we want to do business. And, 
unless we are driven to it, it is not the way that 
we shall do business. But if some of the proposals 
now before us were adopted, this is the destination 
towards which we should be asked to turn our feet. 

It was always our idea, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be the purpose of the Iro to organize the 
world for economic peace. But if our future were 
to lie in conflict, one doubts that organization 
would be required. If nation were to strike at 
nation, if retaliation were to go around the cirele 
again and again and again, all of this could be 
accomplished without any agreement of any sort. 
If QR were to be released from all restraints, it is 
difficult to see why anyone should want a Charter 
or an International Trade Organization. 
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Meeting of International Meteorological Organization: 


Conference of Directors 


ARTICLE BY JOHN M. CATES, JR. 


The Conference of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Organization closed its 
twelfth session on October 11, 1947, with an im- 
pressive record of nearly 75 years of uninterrupted 
international service. In the short space of three 
weeks the Conference had adopted 220 technical 
resolutions dealing with the science of meteorol- 
ogy, concluded an international convention by 
which the Imo is to be reorganized into an inter- 
governmental organization, and approved a pro- 
cedure for the establishment of relationship as a 
specialized agency of the United Nations. In ac- 
complishing this last step toward specialized- 
agency status and consequent relationship with the 
United Nations, the Imo prepared the way for the 
conclusion of an early agreement with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and close cooperation 
with the United Nations. The World Meteorolog- 
ical Organization will thereby take its place with 
the closely related transport and communications 
organizations in the aviation, telecommunications, 
and postal fields as a member of the family of the 
United Nations. The relationship thus to be es- 
tablished between the United Nations and the 
international technical organizations is expected 
to provide the basis for the coordination of the 
closely related activities of these organizations 
with consequent benefits to the specialized agencies 
themselves, to the United Nations, and to the world 
at large. 

The Imo has for three quarters of a century been 
composed of the directors of meteorological serv- 
ices of the various states and territories of the 
world, with almost universal membership. Of its 
88 members, 55 attended the Conference: 
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Anglo-Egyptian French Equatorial Norway 

Sudan Africa Pakistan 
Argentina French West Palestine 
Australia Africa Paraguay 
Belgian Congo Greece Philippines 
Belgium Guatemala Portugal 
Bermuda Hong Kong Rhodesia 
Brazil Hungary Siam 
British East Iceland Sweden 

Africa India Switzerland 
Burma Indo-China Tunisia 
Canada Ireland Turkey 
China Italy Union of Soviet 
Colombia Malaya Socialist Repub- 
Cuba Mauritius lies 
Czechoslovakia Mexico United Kingdom 
Denmark Morocco United States 
Ecuador Netherlands Uruguay 
Egypt Netherlands East Venezuela 
Finland Indies Yugoslavia 
France New Zealand 


Four additional members were represented by 


observers : 

Chile Poland Union of South 

Dominican Rumania Africa 
Republic* 


The representation at the Conference of both 


sovereign states and territories indicates the dual 
nature of the Conference. It was both a conference 
of meteorological directors, members of a non- 
governmental technical organization convened to 
consider meteorological regulations essential to 
the accomplishment of the Organization’s primary 


“Final Report (mimeographed edition), Twelfth Con- 
ference of Directors”, International Meteorological Or- 
ganization, Washington, Sept. 22-Oct. 11, 1947. 

* Attended by invitation although not a member. 














functions, and a conference of plenipotentiaries 
convened to conclude an international convention 
under which there might be established an inter- 
governmental organization eligible for status as 
a specialized agency with formal relationship with 
the United Nations. 

The United States Delegation,’ headed by Dr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, urged that consideration 
be given to the following points: 


(1) That an intergovernmental status was es- 
sential to assure to a world meteorological organi- 
zation the prestige it deserved in its relationships 
to other intergovernmental organizations and to 
assure its accomplishment of the various responsi- 
bilities placed upon it; (2) that a formal relation- 
ship with the United Nations was in the best in- 
terests of both the Wmo and the United Nations; 
(3) that the membership of the new organization 
should conform to any decisions of the United 
Nations relating to membership in specialized 
agencies; and (4) that the Luo should continue in 
existence until such time as the convention estab- 
lishing the intergovernmental Wmo should come 
into force. 


With regard to technical matters, the United 
States Delegation directed its efforts toward ob- 
taining the highest possible degree of uniformity 
in procedures and symbols used in reporting 
meteorological data and toward a clarification of 
the relationship between the Imo and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

The problems before the Conference of Directors 
thus fell into two general categories: (a) technical 
meteorological questions and (6) organizational 
and policy questions. 


Technical Questions 


Immediately preceding the Conference of Di- 
rectors in Washington, there had been held in 
Toronto joint meetings of the so-called technical 
commissions of the Imo through which the basic 
work of the Organization is accomplished. There 
are presently 11 Commissions: Agricultural Me- 


* The United States Delegation, in addition, consisted of : 
H. R. Byers, University of Chicago; John M. Cates, Jr., 
State Department; Commander G. Van A. Graves, 
U.8.C.G.; Delbert M. Little, Weather Bureau; Capt. 
Howard T. Orville, U. 8. N.; Ivan R. Tannehill, Weather 
Bureau; and Brig. Gen. D. N. Yates, U.S.A.A.F. 
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teorology, Aeronautical Meteorology, Maritin, 
Meteorology, Synoptic Weather Information, 
Hydrology, Instruments and Methods of Obsery. 
tion, Polar Meteorology, Radio-Electric Meteor. 
ology, Climatology, Bibliography and Public. 
tions, and the Aerological Commission. 

The Toronto meetings developed 405 technical 
resolutions which, by the action of the Resolutions 
Committee of the Conference, were consolidate 
into 220 resolutions. These resolutions are indi. 
tive of the importance of weather forecasting t 
the fields of agriculture, aviation, flood prevention, 
shipping, applied science, and safety at sea and ip 
the air. The common purpose behind all the re. 
olutions was the standardization of meteorological 
procedures and facilities with a view to obtaining 
a uniform quality of meteorological informatio 
throughout the world. 

Although a detailed description of these techni- 
cal resolutions is not necessary to a general account 
of the Conference, mention should be made of 
several of outstanding importance: the agreement 
between the Imo and the Icao on standard proc 
dures and reporting forms for aeronautical mete 
orology; the adoption of a universal code of 
symbols for describing various types of mete 
orological conditions; agreement on projects for 
the study of climatology and the effect of weather 
conditions on crops; and a hydrographical study 
with particular reference to the forecasting of 
flood conditions. The broad scope of the activities 
of the Imo and the importance of its forecasts to 
every human activity is dramatically illustrated 

_ by the subjects of these highly technical resolu 
tions. These resolutions, together with those of 
previous conferences, are the basis on which al 
accurate world-wide weather-observing and fore 
casting system has been developed. 

The Conference accepted the report of the or 
ganization’s secretary general and the recom- 
mendations of its Executive Council on its budget 
for the next year. Because of increased activities 
of the organization, contributions to meet the 
1947-48 budget of $90,000 are to be increased to 
three times the normal prewar annual contribt- 
tion. Because of changes in membership, this will 
result in a 50 percent increase on current contribu- 
tions. The United States contribution will 
thereby be increased approximately from $3,000 
to $4,500. 
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The Conference, recognizing that the new gov- 
ernmental organization would not come into exist- 
ence for several years, agreed that the Imo should 
carry on its usual functions until the entry into 
force of the convention of the Wao in order to in- 
sure the necessary continuity in the world-wide 
cooperation of meteorological services. Further, 
to bridge the gap between the Imo and the proposed 
Wo the Conference directed its Executive Coun- 
cil to prepare and submit to the first meeting of 
the congress of the Wao recommendations govern- 
ing the administration of the new organization and 
the transfer to it of the functions and activities of 
the Imo. 


Organizational and Policy Matters 


The Conference, sitting in its capacity as a con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries to consider a conven- 
tion for the establishment of a world meteorologi- 
cal organization, had before it a draft convention 
prepared by a committee of the previous meteoro- 
logical conference and individual drafts prepared 
by Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Before consideration of the con- 
vention itself, the Conference argued at length 
upon the relative merits of an intergovernmental 
organization as against a move informal nongov- 
ernmental organization of the type of the Imo. 
The proposed relationship with the United Na- 
tions and the possibility that the organization 
would thereby lose some of its autonomy and suffer 
from the injection into its technical affairs of the 
disturbing influence of international politics were 
the main points upon which the opponents of the 
convention and of the Wao based their arguments. 
The final decision of the Conference to adopt a 
convention and change the status of the Imo to 
that of an intergovernmental organization was due 
in great part to the strong beliefs, as expressed by 
Argentina, France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in the advantages which would follow 
hot only from placing the organization upon a 
convention basis but also from a relationship to 
the United Nations, which relationship was in 
turn dependent upon the adoption of a convention. 

The convention, as adopted, follows in general 
the form of the conventions of Icao, the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, and other 
specialized agencies, although its specialized pur- 
poses and functions and its unique membership 
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and voting articles give it particular interest. The 
basic purposes of the organization are set forth 
in the preamble, whereby the contracting states 
“with a view to coordinating, standardizing, and 
improving world meteorological activities, and to 
encouraging an efficient exchange of meteorolog- 
ical information between countries in the aid of 
human activities” agree to the present convention. 
These purposes are to be accomplished through 
facilitating the establishment of a world-wide net- 
work of weather-observation stations, the estab- 
lishment of systems for the rapid exchange of 
weather information, the promotion of the stand- 
ardization of meteorological observation, and the 
furtherance of the application of meteorology to 
aviation, shipping, agriculture, and other human 
activities. 

Membership in the organization is not limited to 
sovereign states, as is the case with most inter- 
governmental organizations, nor is provision made 
for associate members. Membership in the or- 
ganization is open to states represented at the 
Conference as listed in annex I of the convention; 
members of the United Nations having meteor- 
ological services ; states not members of the United 
Nations but having meteorological services, Upon 
approval of two-thirds of the members; any terri- 
tory or group of territories as listed in annex II 
whose mother countries were represented at the 
Conference; and any territories not listed in the 
annex but maintaining meteorological service on 
behalf of which the convention is applied by the 
state having responsibility for their international 
relations and upon approval of two thirds of the 
members. In the discussions of this membership 
clause, a great point was made that only sovereign 
states could become parties to an international 
convention and members of the organization set 
up under the convention. However, with the re- 
cent experiences of the Universal Postal Union and 
the International Telecommunication Union in 
mind, the meteorologists, whether representing 
sovereign states or territories, were determined to 
maintain as fully as possible the world-wide-mem- 
bership concept of the International Meteor- 
ological Organization. This concept had made no 
distinction between the directors of meteorological 
services of states, territories, or other forms of 
political and even geographic divisions. The re- 
quirements of international law and the demands 
of certain states were met by providing that only 
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those members of the organization which were 
sovereign states could vote upon reserved subjects ; 
namely, the amendment or interpretation of the 
present convention or proposals for a new conven- 
tion; membership in the organization, relations 
with the United Nations and other intergovern- 
mental organizations; and the election of certain 
officers of the organization. It is believed that 
this membership formula, unique in the annals of 
international organizations, is practicable and will 
serve to meet not only the needs of the Wmo but 
also the requirements of the formalities of inter- 
national law and practice. This provision of vir- 
tually full membership for territories is particu- 
larly appropriate in view of the fact that the terri- 
tories, almost without exception, support their 
own activities in the organization without aid 
from the mother country. 

The vexatious question of membership in the 
new World Meteorological Organization of states 
not fully recognized as being sovereign was met 
by providing that only states represented at the 
Conference, as listed in annex I of the convention 
could become members merely by signing and rati- 
fying; all others, except members of the United 
Nations, must secure approval of two thirds of the 
members. Among this latter group are the states 
and would-be states, the status of which has so 
complicated the conferences of other specialized 
agencies during the year. The postponement of a 
final decision of these questions until the Wmo 
itself kecomes established expedited the business 
of the Conference considerably. 

The question of Spanish participation in the 
Wmo was handled by a protocol similar to those 
adopted by the International Telecommunication 
Conference and the Universal Postal Congress. 

The question of Spanish participation in the 
Conference of Directors of the Imo, a nongovern- 


‘International Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), 
ButteTin of June 15, 1947, p. 1145; International Tele- 
communication Union (Irv), Burtetin of Nov. 80, 1947, 
p. 1033; also, Universal Postal Union (Uru) Congress 
held in Paris, May-June 1947. 

*“It is hereby agreed that Spain may, as soon as the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
dated December 12, 1946 shall be abrogated or shall cease 
to be applicable, accede to the Convention of the World 
Meteorological Organization by complying with the pro- 
visions of Article 33 of the said Convention, without having 
to comply with the provisions of Article 8(c) of the said 
Convention”. (Article 8(c) requires approval of two 
thirds of the members for admission to membership. ) 
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mental organization, presented a unique problem, 
which was solved by the adoption of a realistic 
resolution recognizing “that in consequence of the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, dated December 12, 1946, the Director of 
the Spanish Meteorological Service is prevented 
from exercising his rights as a Member of the Con. 
ference of Directors until such time as said Resolu. 
tion shall be abrogated or cease to be applicable”, 
This resolution implied approval by the Confer. 
ence of the action of the United States in with. 
holding from the Director of the Spanish Mete. 
orological Service an invitation to the Conference 
of Directors. 

The final point for the convention to consider, 
establishment of a formal relationship with the 
United Nations, was carried without difficulty 
after the adoption by the Conference of the con- 
vention in the form described briefly above. Par- 
ticularly dramatic was the support given to the 
relationship by the representative from Portugal, 
whose country had recently been barred from 
membership in the United Nations but who stated 
that, nevertheless, his government wished to sup- 
port fully the principles to which the United Na- 
tions were devoted. As a basis for consideration 
of an agreement of relationship, the Conference 
appointed a committee on which were represented 
France, Norway, Portugal, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom. This committee met for 
three days immediately following the termination 
of the Conference and agreed upon a draft agree- 
ment of relationship between the United Nations 
and the Wmo. This draft agreement is to be cir- 
culated to the members of the Imo for comment 
before presentation to the United Nations as a 
basis for discussion by the respective negotiating 
committees. 

The re-establishment of the Imo on an inter- 
governmental basis and on an equal level with 
other specialized agencies in the field of transport 
and communications will make possible future 
cooperation and coordination among these tech- 
nical organizations which are so dependent upon 
each other for aid in performing the functions for 
which each is responsible. The Conference of Di- 
rectors, in paving the way for the provision of 
accurate and universal weather forecasting to the 
people of the world, has set an outstanding ex: 
ample for service cooperation among governments 
and among international organizations. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Expression of Faith in United Nations as Means of World Peace 


EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN! 


~ 


I want to wish all of you a happy and prosperous 
1948 and to say to you that I think 1947 has been 
a good year—not as good as we would like to have 
had it, none of them ever are—and that I am still 
confidently looking forward to a world peace on 
which all the nations can agree, and the proper 
implementation of the United Nations. 

I always think of the Constitution of the United 
States and the difficulties that took place in the 
Colonies between 1781 and 1789, and then the diffi- 
culties that took place between 1789 and 1809. If 
you carefully look over that situation, you will 
find that they had tremendous difficulties in those 
days, almost exactly the same difficulties with 
which we are faced now both in Europe and here. 


It took just about eighty years, really, to get the 
Constitution properly implemented. In fact it 
was not the Constitution of the United States 
until 1865. 

So I don’t think we ought to be discouraged at 
things that sometimes get in our way in making 
this tremendous peace organization work. I did 
not intend to make you a speech, but I am very 
much interested in peace, and I have every faith in 
the final working of the United Nations as a means 
of general world peace, for the simple reason that 
we can’t afford anything else. It is to our selfish 
interests and to the selfish interests of every coun- 
try in the world that we do have a workable world 


peace, 


Presidential Appointments to U.N. Interim Committee 


[Released to the press by the White House January 3] 


The President on January 3 appointed Warren 
R. Austin, United States Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations, as United States Rep- 
resentative in the Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; and Philip 
C. Jessup, Hamilton Fish professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, as Deputy United States Representative. 
The Interim Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly was established in accordance 
with a resolution adopted on November 13, 1947, 
at the Second Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and will meet on January 5, 1948, at 
United Nations headquarters, Lake Success, New 
York. 

The proposal for the establishment of an In- 
terim Committee was placed on the agenda of 
the General Assembly by the United States after 
the Secretary of State, speaking in the Assembly 
on September 17, 1947, had suggested that such 
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a committee be created. The resolution on the 
Interim Committee, adopted 41-6, with six ab- 
stentions, provides that the Interim Committee 
shall assist the General Assembly by considering 
matters specifically referred to it by the Assembly; 
by considering disputes or situations placed on the 
Assembly’s agenda by a member state or by the 
Security Council; by making studies on how the 
general principles of international cooperation in 
the political field and in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security shall be implemented ; 
and, within the scope of its jurisdiction, by con- 
ducting investigations and appointing commis- 
sions of inquiry. The Interim Committee has also 
been instructed to undertake a study of the veto, 
in consultation with any committee which the 
Security Council may designate. 

Mr. Austin, formerly Senator from Vermont, 


+ Made before the President’s press and radio conference 
at the White House on Dec. 31, 1947. 
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holds the rank of Ambassador. In addition to his 
duties as Permanent Representative at the Seat 
of the United Nations, he was a member of the 
United States Delegation to the Second Part of 
the First Session of the General Assembly and to 


the Second Regular Session of the Assembly. 


Professor Jessup recently served as the United 


States Representative on the United Nations Com- 


mittee for the Progressive Development of Inter. 
national Law and Its Codification. He has had 
long experience in international affairs. Follow. 
ing service in 1943 as a division chief in the De 
partment of State’s Office of Foreign Relief, Dr, 
Jessup acted as Assistant Secretary General to the 
Unrra and Bretton Woods conferences in 194 
and 1944. 


Review of Facts Regarding Accreditation of Bona Fide 


U.N. Correspondents 


NOTE FROM THE UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press December 31] 
Text of the communication delivered December 31 
by this Government, through the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations concerning the 
subject of accreditation of correspondents 


EXcCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to your telegrams of 
December 22 and 23, regarding the detention and 
proceedings in connection with possible deporta- 
tion in the cases of Nicholas Kyriazidis and Syed 
S. Hasan, which state that both these persons 
have been accredited as press correspondents by 
the United Nations. On instructions from my 
Government I beg to reply as follows: 


“The Government of the United States intends 
to abide fully, both in letter and spirit, with the 
Agreement of June 26, 1947, regarding the head- 
quarters of the United Nations which became effec- 
tive November 21, 1947, as authorized by Public 
Law 357 of the 80th Congress and by the resolu- 
tion of October 31, 1947 of the General Assembly. 

“Although the Agreement became generally ef- 
fective on November 21, its specific applicability 
to the interim headquarters of the United Nations 
at Lake Success and Flushing was not effective 
until the execution of the Supplemental Agree- 
ment of December 18. It is not entirely clear, 
therefore, whether the agreement was technically 
in force at the time of Mr. Kyriazidis’ detention 
on December 17. My Government appreciates, 
however, the desirability of giving the fullest pos- 
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sible effect to the Agreement regardless of any such 
technicality. 

“Under Section 13 (b) of the Agreement, the 
United States retains the right to deport any per- 
sons who, in activities outside their official capae- 
ity, have abused the privileges granted under 
Section 11 and 13. It is provided that deportation 
proceeding shall not be instituted except with the 
prior approval of the Secretary of State, which 
shall be given only after consultation with the 
Secretary General (or the appropriate Member 
Nation if a representative of a Member is in- 
volved). 

“In considering the application of the Head- 
quarters Agreement in the instant cases, it is perti- 
nent to note that the individuals were accredited 
by the United Nations without the ‘consultation 
with the United States’ referred to in Section 11. 
Since accreditation took place before the Agree- 
ment became effective, there was no legal obliga- 
tion on the United Nations to hold such consulta- 
tions. Absence of consultation does, however, 
leave unconsidered any view of the United States 
on the question of whether the individuals con- 
cerned are legally entitled to the privileges 
granted by Section 11 and as to whether the United 
States was consequently under obligation to con- 
sult the Secretary General pursuant to Section 
13 (b) before instituting the proceedings. 

“The application of Section 13 (b) to the pres- 
ent cases may be uncertain for another reason. The 
issue may be not whether the individuals may 
have abused their privileges in activities outside 
of their official capacity, but whether their privi- 
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leges may be void on account of misrepresentation 
of, or failure to disclose, material facts bearing on 
their accreditation or the issuance of their visas. 

“While my Government does not believe that it 
has failed to comply with the Headquarters Agree- 
ment, it recognizes that it was unfortunate that 
the status of these persons was not clarified by an 
exchange of views before the exercise of discretion 
by the United Nations to accredit them and before 
the cases reached the stage of legal proceedings. 

“It is the view of my Government that the fol- 
lowing steps should be taken to avoid any further 
misunderstandings: (1) The entire list of repre- 
sentatives of the press, radio, film or other infor- 
mation agencies accredited by the United Nations 
in its discretion should be reviewed by the United 
Nations in consultation with the United States, so 
as to bring all bona fide representatives clearly 
under the protection of the Agreement; (2) Pro- 
cedures, data and criteria for handling future 
accreditations should be worked out jointly be- 
tween officials of the United Nations and of the 
United States; (3) In all future cases where there 
appears to be any question as to compliance with 
or interpretation of the Headquarters Agreement, 
every effort should be made by both parties to 
settle the matter by informal discussion without 
taking steps that might be construed as engaging 
in public controversy. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are available for 
early discussion of all these matters at the conven- 
ience of United Nations officials at Lake Success. 

“Meanwhile both Mr. Kyriazidis and Mr. Hasan 
have been released from custody. It is our under- 
standing that Mr. Hasan plans to leave the country 
voluntarily in the immediate future. No further 
steps will be taken in either case without consulta- 
tion with the Secretary General. 

“In conclusion let me assure your Excellency that 
my Government is deeply conscious of its obliga- 
tions as host to the United Nations and is fully con- 
fident that the problems which may arise in im- 
plementing the Headquarters Agreement can be 
readily solved by mutual understanding and good 
will without prejudicing either the security of the 
United States or the stated purposes of the Agree- 
ment ‘to enable the United Nations at its head- 
quarters in the United States, fully and efficiently 
to discharge its responsibilities and fulfill its 
purposes,’ ” 


Accept [etc.] 


January 11, 1948 
772309483 


Warren R. Austin 
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The General Assembly and the 
Problem of Greece 


[Released to the press January 4] 


The Department of State on January 4 released 
a special supplement to the BuLiettin entitled The 
General Assembly and the Problem of Greece. 
This publication supplements the materials issued 
by the Department in September 1947 under the 
title The United Nations and the Problem of 
Greece. It summarizes the lengthy General As- 
sembly discussion of the question of relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neighbors, analyzes 
the voting on the various resolutions offered on 
this subject, and describes the positions adopted by 
Greece’s northern neighbors, the U.S.S.R., and 
Poland. The current publication also contains 
an analysis of the evidence developed by the Sub- 
sidiary Group of the Balkan investigating com- 
mission from April to September 1947. This 
material shows that foreign assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas was continued on a considerable scale 
even during the period of active consideration of 
the Greek problem by the Security Council, and 
that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia consist- 
ently refused to cooperate in any way with the 
work of the United Nations Subsidiary Group. 

The supplement is being issued as Department 
of State Publication 2986, Near Eastern Series 12. 
Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 25 cents each. 


U.S. Delegation to IRO Preparatory 
Commission 


[Released to the press December 31] 
The Department of State announced December 
31 the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the fifth part of the first session of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization (Iro), which is scheduled to be held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, from January 20 to ap- 
proximately January 30, 1948. The Delegation is 
as follows: 


Chairman 
George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State, and United States 
Representative on the Preparatory Commission of 
Iro 
(Continued on page 63) 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Interim Aid Agreement Signed With France, Italy, and Austria 


REMARKS BY AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE! 


[Released to the press January 2] 

Since liberation France has made encouraging 
progress towards economic recovery. It has be- 
come increasingly apparent, however, that, due to 
the unprecedented wartime destruction and ex- 
haustion of stocks, combined with two disastrously 
short crops, complete recovery would take longer 
than previously anticipated. The reconstruction 
task has been a heavy one and progress has been 
at the cost of the near-exhaustion of France’s ex- 
ternal financial resources and of the credits re- 
ceived from the United States and other sources. 
When the special session of Congress convened 
last month at the call of the President of the 
United States, France was facing a situation in 
which her dollar resources were not adequate to 
procure the quantities of food, fuel, and materials 
needed from abroad to keep her people and her 
economy going during the winter and early spring. 
It was evident that unless something could be 
done and done quickly, wheat imports would have 
to be reduced and shipments of coal and petroleum 
decreased or eliminated entirely. A crisis was 
impending which, unless resolved, would have 
resulted in a further reduction in the already in- 
adequate diet of the French people; in the closing 
of factories with resulting unemployment; and in 
impairment of transportation through lack of fuel. 
The agreement which we have signed today is 
in pursuance of the response of the American 


* Made upon the occasion of his signing the interim aid 
agreement with France in Paris on Jan. 2, 1948. Jefferson 
Caffery is the American Ambassador to France. For‘text 
of agreement see Department of State press release 3 of 
Jan. 2, 1948. 

* Public Law 389, approved Dec. 17, 1947. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate reported that on Dec. 16 he presented 
to the President the enrolled bill (S. 1774). 
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people to this emergency situation. In the same 
spirit in which they recently despatched their 
Friendship Train to France, the American people, 
through their elected Congressional representa- 
tives, have allocated part of the taxes they ar 
paying to assist France “to alleviate conditions of 
hunger and cold and to prevent serious economic 
retrogression”. 

The meaning of the United States foreign-aid 
program to France is best defined in terms of re- 
ceipts in France of scarce commodities urgently 
needed to support French economic recovery. Fol- 
lowing the enactment of the United States foreign- 
aid legislation on December 16, 1947,? and without 
awaiting the signing of today’s agreement, criti- 
cally needed items actually being unloaded in 
French ports became subject to payment from 
United States aid funds. Among these items are 
part of the allocation of United States supplies to 
France of 343,500 tons of bread grains for De- 
cember-January 1947-48, and one million tons 
of coal for December 1947. These scheduled ship- 
ments represent the beginning of a program that 
will include not only these items but also petro- 
leum, various foods, including notably fats and 
milk, and fertilizers and other items needed to 
speed the recovery of French agriculture. 

The nature of this aid is well exemplified also by 
the assistance being furnished by the use of the 
French bread ration, which has been maintained 
at present levels only by large imports of cereals. 
In December of this year, for example, the alloca- 
tion to France by the United States of 183,500 tons 
of wheat would, if devoted entirely to that pur- 
pose, cover approximately 70 percent of the bread 
ration in France during this month. The im- 
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rtance of coal imports to the French economy 
was indicated by the fact that during the first 10 
months of 1947, imports of this commodity from 
the United States were equal to 24 percent of 
French production. 

In facing the future, I believe we can all take 
hope and inspiration from President Truman’s 
Christmas message to the American people, which 
said in part: 

“As we prepare to celebrate our Christmas this 
year in a land of plenty, we would be heartless, 
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indeed, if we were indifferent to the plight of less 
fortunate peoples overseas. 

“We have supplied part of their needs and we 
shall do more, In this we are maintaining the 
American tradition. 

“Because of our efforts people of other lands 
see the advent of a new day in which they can lead 
lives free from the harrowing fear of starvation 
and want. 

“With the return of hope to these people will 
come renewed faith—faith in the dignity of the 
individual and the brotherhood of man.” 


REMARKS BY AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO ITALY? 


[Released to the press January 3] 


For the second time within a six-month period, 
I have had the honor and pleasure to represent 
the Government of the United States in the negoti- 
ation and signing of an agreement to bring aid to 
the people of Italy. The law enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States on December 17 has 
but one major objective in Italy—to provide im- 
mediate assistance in form of food, fuel, and 


other commodities urgently needed by the people - 


of Italy to alleviate conditions of hunger and cold 
and prevent an economic retrogression which 
would jeopardize any general European recovery 


program based on self-help and cooperation. The 
assistance to the Italian people is being given 
freely by the people of the United States, with the 
firm belief that this help will assure the develop- 
ment of Italy as a free and independent nation. 
My Government has only this as its objective. 
The action of the American Congress in au- 
thorizing these shipments of wheat, coal, and other 
supplies demonstrates the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people that the will to work of the Italian 
people will overcome the economic difficulties and 
problems which have resulted from the war. 


PRESS RELEASE ISSUED BY THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT ON JANUARY 3, 1948 


[Released to the press January 3] 

An important milestone on the path of interna- 
tional cooperation was passed today in Palazzo 
Chigi in Rome when the Italian Government, 
represented by Premier de Gasperi and Foreign 
Minister Carlo Sforza, and the American Govern- 
ment, represented by Ambassador Dunn, signed an 
agreement between the two countries, under which 
Italy will receive free from the United States es- 
sential food, medical supplies, fuel, and other 
commodities to carry her people through the 
serious winter months. 

This additional assistance became possible as a 
result of a special session of the United States Con- 
gress called by President Truman to enact legis- 
lation which would provide resources to carry out 
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the will of the American people to help alleviate 
suffering in the war-devastated countries. 

A program of assistance made possible by the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947, passed by Congress on 
December 17, 1947, has but one major purpose— 
to provide immediate assistance in the form of 
food, fuel, and other commodities urgently needed 
by the people of Italy, France, Austria, and China 


* Made upon the occasion of his signing the interim aid 
agreement with Italy in Rome on Jan. 3, 1948. James C. 
Dunn is the American Ambassador to Italy. For text of 
agreement see Department of State press release 9 of 
Jan, 3, 1948, 

‘For text of agreement of July 4, 1947, see BULLETIN 
of July 12, 1947, p. 97. 
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to alleviate conditions of intolerable hunger and 
cold, and prevent serious economic retrogression 
which would jeopardize any general European 
economic program based on self-help and coopera- 
tion. This element of the intention of the United 
States is again brought out in the preamble of the 
agreement just signed by representatives of the 
two Governments: “The Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of 
Italy considering the desire of the people of 
America to provide immediate assistance to the 
people of Italy and considering that the enactment 
by the United States of America of the Foreign 
Aid Act of 1947 provides basis of such assistance 
to the people of Italy, have agreed as follows”. 
Assistance to Italy under this act follows a 
program initiated by the United States in July 
1947 whereby approximately $120,000,000 worth 
of food, fuel, and medical supplies were provided 


free to the Italian Government for distribution to 
its people. That program, which is nearly com. 
pleted, resulted in the people of Italy receiving 
2,000,000 tons of coal, 564,000 tons of cereals and 
flour, 7,000 tons of fats and oils, 2,000 tons of dairy 
products, 18,000 tons of pulses, and $649,000 worth 
of medical supplies. 

The supplies to be made available under this 
agreement will be turned over to the Italian Goy- 
ernment free of charges. The majority of these 
supplies will be sold for lire by the Italian Govern- 
ment through commercial channels. The pro- 
ceeds of such sales will be deposited in a special 
account in the name of the Government of Italy 
and will be used for effective retirement of the 
national debt, to promote stabilization of the 
Italian currency, and for such other purposes as 
may be mutually agreed by the two Governments, 


REMARKS BY UNITED STATES HIGH COMMISSIONER IN AUSTRIA 


{Released to the press January 3] 
For the second time within the space of ap- 
proximately six months, it is my privilege and 
honor to sign, on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment, an agreement with the Austrian Govern- 
ment to provide urgently needed basic commodities 
designed to contribute to Austria’s reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. The effects of the initial aid 
agreement signed in June of last year are in evi- 
dence in the noticeable progress which Austria has 
made to restore stable economic conditions. 


The purpose of these aid agreements is to help 
you help yourselves. The Americans, acting 
through their elected representatives in Congress, 
have appreciated the problem faced by Austria and 


* Made upon the occasion of his signing the interim aid 
agreement with Austria in Vienna on Jan. 3, 1948. Gen- 
eral Geoffrey Keyes is the United States High Commis- 
sioner in Austria. For text of agreement see Department 
of State press release 6 of Jan. 2, 1948. 

*For text of agreement of June 25, 1947, see BULLETIN 
of July 6, 1947, p. 39. 


other devastated countries in Europe. In the in- 
terests of restoring peaceful and stable conditions 
to the world, the people of the United States are 
sharing, freely and without recompense, their 
money and goods to help create conditions in Aus- 
tria and the rest of Europe conducive to normal 
relations between sovereign states. The condi- 
tions of this have been freely and voluntarily ac- 
cepted by both sovereign Governments and there 
are no stipulations, secret or otherwise, which in 
any way limit the authority or infringe upon the 
independence of the Austrian Government. For 
the people of the United States these aid agree- 
ments represent an investment for peace and no 
price is too high to pay in order to avoid the costly 
waste of war. We had hoped that this agreement 
might have been signed by Austria as a completely 
liberated state, with its treaty assured. We shall 
continue to take all practicable measures to help 
you achieve this ultimate goal, with Austria in- 


tact and governed by a government of its own 
free choice. 
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Statistics and Foreign Policy 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


An increasing number of major problems of 
foreign policy are of such a character that meas- 
urement and magnitude become elements of basic 
importance. It is worthy of note that recently, 
when a delegation from the United Kingdom ar- 
rived to discuss with us a revision of the bizonal 
fusion agreement for Germany, included in its im- 
pedimenta was a calculating machine. The classic 
“S$” commodity list, beginning “shoes and ships”, 
has been out-of-date for some time due to the 
lamentable obsolescence of that colorful item 
known as sealing wax, but the new “F” list—food, 
fuel, fibers, and fertilizer—has top priority on the 
current foreign-policy agenda of most govern- 
ments, and these items appear there almost entirely 
as problems of magnitude. Today calories get 
more attention than kings. The slide rule, the 
calculating machine, and the statistical yearbook 
have become necessary tools of diplomacy. 

The statistical puzzles arising out of foreign- 
policy problems naturally are as varied as the 
universe. They are not limited by subject- 
matter, area, or time. What should be the number 
of whales permitted under the international whal- 
ing convention to be caught during the next 
whaling season in order to maintain a stable whale 
population, keeping also in mind the world short- 
age of fats and oils—a neat problem in the vital 
statistics and caloric content of whales? What are 
the proper cost-of-living-adjustment allowances 
to permit U.S. Government representatives in 
various countries to maintain approximately equiv- 
alent living standards—an index-number problem 
with peculiar difficulties not merely for price-level 
and foreign-exchange reasons, but because of dif- 
fering national customs of hospitality and pat- 
terns of protocol? What was the probable amount 
of destruction to American property in Italy 
arising out of the war and for which Italy must 
make partial payment under the peace treaty— 
a problem of statistical inference from quite fortu- 
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itous and incomplete sample data? What is the 
fair proportion between the United States and 
India for the shipment of raw cotton to Japan 
under present controlled trade conditions—a prob- 
lem in which the accepted guiding principle re- 
quires the finding of a “representative base period” 
out of a most abnormal series of years? What is 
the relationship between the availability of tobacco 
products in the Ruhr and the production of coal 
and steel—a problem of psychological measure- 
ment since the proposal as made by several Sena- 
tors rests in the allegation that tobacco products 
are particularly effective as incentive goods? 
What amount of goods sent to Russia under the 
lend-lease program was presumably unused and 
undestroyed at the end of the war and thus subject 
to a negotiated settlement—a problem in wartime 
and peacetime property life tables, and attrition, 
and depreciation rates? This random list of a few 
problems may serve to establish the inference of the 
presence of statistics in the State Department, but 
the record will be clearer if we consider two 
illustrations in somewhat fuller detail. 

In a world where there are desperate shortages 
of commodities, the problem of allocation has be- 
come a matter of prime importance. Countries 
have become competing purchasers, and even, in a 
few tragic cases, competitors for relief assistance. 
The shortages are wide-spread and severe, and for 
many commodities there are few countries with an 
exportable surplus. Foodstuffs are in this cate- 
gory, and no government with any claim to respon- 
sibility can look away while its people are hungry. 
The State Department has probably received more 
aide-mémoire, notes, memoranda, and formal and 
informal] visitations from Prime Ministers, Am- 
bassadors, foreign technicians, and even self-ap- 
pointed representatives concerning the subject of 


1An address delivered before the American Statistical 
Association, New York, N.Y., Dec. 29, 1947. Mr. Thorp 
is president of the Association. 
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food allocations than any other single topic during 
the last two years. The White House too has had 
distinguished callers on the same subject. 

The development and application of the concept 
of equitable food allocation, based on a careful 
examination of requirements and availabilities, 
was done first by a small international committee, 
then by the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil, and is now in process of being taken over by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
This international body makes recommendations 
to the supplying countries as to the proper distri- 
bution of their surpluses, and these recommenda- 
tions are followed with little variation. 

The problem is a most complex one. The basic 
unit for comparing food levels is the calorie, but 
unfortunately the simple definition in Webster 
that a calorie is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one kilogram of water 
one degree centigrade has not been so exact and 
indisputable when applied in the field of nutrition. 
Two caloric tables for valuing foods are in general 
use now, one by the United States Army and one 
by the International Emergency Food Council. 
There are at least half a dozen other tables used 
in various parts of the world. The two principal 
ones vary in caloric content from 10 to 15 percent. 
Similarly, the effort to measure various types of 
grain in “wheat equivalent” opens the door to a 
thorough state of confusion. It is self-evident that 
when statisticians of many countries meet together 
to discuss a given problem, a primary requirement 
is that there be some common measure for setting 
down the facts, and this has been a major task in 
the food field. Although this does eliminate one 
standard area for professional controversy, there 
will always remain enough other factors of dis- 
agreement to permit full self-expression. 

Obviously, the first information required for 
making international allocations is that pertaining 
to the requirement and the indigenous supply in 
each country. If these can be satisfactorily de- 
termined, the import requirement follows merely 
by subtraction. At once it is necessary to remark 
that in many countries where industrial produc- 
tion is lagging, the production of statistics is also 
below prewar, both in quality and quantity. Un- 
fortunately, statistical organizations have been 
disorganized at the same time that the items to 
be measured have been subjected to wide varia- 
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tion. Even as basic a datum as population must 
be approached through estimation. Substantial 
movements of peoples have taken place, in addition 
to the abnormal effects of war on both birth and 
death rates. And none of the devastated countrigg 
has had the time or energy to take a postwar cen- 
sus, necessary to obtain a relatively secure bench 
mark. Similarly, agricultural production in most 
cases is measured much less accurately than before 
the war by the surviving statistical agencies in the 
various governments. And even less certain, both 
abroad and at home, are the important estimates 
of wheat and coarse grains consumed by man and 
beast on the farm and thus not moving into the 
available supply. However, on the basis of the 
prewar picture for which more reliable data are 
available, and the records for the past two years, 
including ration levels, the amounts imported, and 
the apparent stocks on hand, estimated import re- 
quirements for the current year, quarterly and by 
months, are worked out regularly by the experts, 

On the other side of the equation, the possible 
export surplus, three of the chief exporting coun- 
tries have regularly indicated their availabilities 
as best they can. Argentina, which provides about 
20 percent of the world’s exports of grain, has not 
participated in the effort to plan the most effective 
distribution of the available supply. This unfor- 
tunate situation has been met in part by the other 
exporting countries through adjustment of the 
allocations to offset supplies obtained from the 
Argentine. Russia’s exports, which have been 
limited in amount and have gone to very few re- 
cipient countries, have also not been subject to 
international allocation. 

But even the direct facts on immediate require- 
ments and supplies are not enough to solve the 
problem. Wheat, of course, is only one of many 
foods. It happens to be the cheapest form in 
which calories can be purchased in substantial 
quantities. In allocating wheat, the international 
committee must consider what other foods are 
available in the country with a wheat deficit. 
Obviously, it is quite proper in the light of the 
world shortage to cut down on wheat shipments 
to countries which have a fair amount of other 
foods. Even then, however, one must have some 
regard for the necessities of balanced diets. 

Furthermore, food habits and food requirements 
must be considered. Even in times of great need, & 


people does not change its way of eating over 
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night. New foods are not easily introduced, even 
toa starving people, and established prejudices are 
surprisingly tenacious. For example, corn is not 
regarded as a proper food for human beings in a 
number of European countries, nor are potatoes 
in the normal diet of Italy, while rice is consumed 
much more than wheat in Cuba. Differences are 
not merely the result of taste. Countries with long 
winters have different requirements from those in 
the Tropics. And even in our own experience as 
an occupying power, we have recognized that a 
much higher caloric requirement is needed for 
Germans than for Japanese to maintain the same 
health level. So the statistician, in figuring the 
amount of wheat to allocate to any deficit nation, 
must have a clear picture of that country’s histori- 
cal eating habits and be familiar with its prefer- 
ences and prejudices. 

Finally, in considering the amount which is to 
be permitted to come from abroad, the allocations 
must not work in such a way as to punish the coun- 
try which brings its maximum to the market place, 
or all enterprise and initiative in the direction of 
improved collections from the farms will be de- 
stroyed. Conversely, there must be some penalty 
for failure to use the indigenous supplies most 
eficiently. 

Since the beginning of the allocation procedure, 
it has always been true that the screened require- 
ments for foodstuffs for all the deficit countries 
have totaled to substantially more than the avail- 
abilities, and here the really painful job begins— 
the effort to determine where the requirements can 
be cut with the minimum of hardship. The figures 
of each country are reviewed again and again, and 
there are many conferences to explore various as- 
pects of the situation more thoroughly. Finally, 
the allocations are announced. At least, the proc- 
ess has made everyone aware of the limitations on 
supply and the urgency of the demands from other 
countries, 

These random comments about the allocation 
machinery may make the task appear exceedingly 
complex. But the fact remains that the job must 
bedone. These formidable calculations, aimed to 
take into consideration both the over-all require- 
ments and supply situation and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in each case, are the only hope of pro- 
viding some basis of fairness and equity in the 
distribution of scarce things to people who are in 
desperate need of them. 
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There is no question but that living for millions 
of individuals, for the next few years at least, will 
have to continue under rationing and allocations 
of critical, scarce commodities. The peoples in 
these countries know that death from starvation 
is just as permanent as death from bombing. They 
know that allocations and rationing are protec- 
tions to their lives—that the rationing of milk, for 
instance, may cut down the number of fancy dishes 
served in fine hotels, but it does get the needed 
food to more mothers and infants for whom it is 
an essential. The international allocations in the 
same way are an effort more nearly to equalize the 
burden of the shortage on the people of the various 
countries, not leaving the distribution solely to 
ability to offer the highest bid or to the appeal of 
political sympathy, obligation, or reward. 

The decision having been made to disregard 
economic bargaining or political discrimination 
and to place allocations on an objective basis, the 
key to this whole process becomes the little-herald- 
ed statisticians—both those who must present the 
case for their countries, and those who must screen 
the competing claims and bring them into a reason- 
able relationship with each other. The day and 
night work and worry is theirs, but they have built 
in large part upon the work of other statisticians 
whose work has gone before. I hesitate to think 
how impossible it would be to handle this problem 
had it not been for the continued collection and 
analysis of agricultural statistics and nutritional 
data in many countries for many years. 

As a second illustration may I speak briefly 
about the European Recovery Plan? The last six 
months have seen a most difficult and complex 
statistical undertaking in Washington—the exam- 
ination of the requirements for European recovery 
and the study of the capacity of the American 
economy and other economies to carry the Euro- 
pean deficit in the meantime. This task has ab- 
sorbed the full energies and capacities of many 
experts in many government agencies. The only 
relief for the central group directing the project 
was temporary when in a lighter moment they 
decided to call themselves the Technical Wizards 
on the European Recovery Program, or the 
Twenrps, for short. 

Anyone familiar with Washington during war- 
time can easily visualize the time and energy re- 
quired to develop the details of a plan involving 
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16 countries and a four-and-a-quarter year period. 
I remember in the late twenties being told by a 
Russian economist about the tremendous efforts 
required and the manpower devoted to drawing 
up the Five-Year Plan. Last summer, I saw 
French economists and statisticians in a state of 
near exhaustion from working on the so-called 
Monnet Plan. No one should regard an under- 
taking of this kind lightly. There have been no 
days, and even at times no nights, of rest. 

This project stems back, of course, to the sug- 
gestion by Secretary Marshall that the countries 
of Europe get together, examine what their re- 
quirements will be over a period of time sufficient 
to permit them to put their economies on a self- 
supporting basis, determine how much of these re- 
quirements they can meet separately and col- 
lectively, and thus indicate what additional help 
is needed to accomplish the program. 

Sixteen of the western European nations met in 
Paris last summer and in an incredibly short 
period of weeks drew up a program on which they 
could all agree. Undoubtedly, this agreement was 
possible because the essential elements of European 
recovery are beyond dispute—that production 
must be substantially increased, sound currencies 
must be established, and the restrictions on trade 
must be reduced. Their national requirements 
were presented and assembled. After some slight 
screening and reduction where the requirements 
were clearly beyond the possibility of supply, the 
so-called deficit was calculated. This was all in- 
corporated in the report of the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation which, together 
with a number of technical annexes, was sent to 
Washington in September. 

Work was already well under way in Washing- 
ton by that time, particularly with reference to 
the capacity of our own economy to meet such 
foreign demands and the effect of such an opera- 
tion upon our own economic operations. But the 
review of the European plan has proved to be a 
most complicated undertaking. Covering a period 
of four-and-one-quarter years, the program for 
each of 16 countries and western Germany had to 
be consistent as between its internal program and 
its export and import programs. For the total of 
all countries, the requirements from abroad and 
the availability of supply had to balance. Simi- 
larly, for the” various individual commodities, 
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demand and supply had to balance. For each 
country, its balance of payments had to be ip 
equilibrium. And when supplies could not be ob. 
tained in the United States but could be found in 
other supplying countries, these prospective 
sources had to be determined and incorporated 
into the pattern. In other words, the total pat. 
tern had to balance not merely as to an over-all 
figure, but by commodities, by country physical 
requirements, and by country balances of pay- 
ments. Similar patterns had to be prepared for 
each year within the period. And finally, the at- 
tempt to achieve both commodity and the balance. 
of-payments estimates in turn had to be broken 
down by currency areas in order to indicate the 
nature of the deficit with the dollar area. 

The number of arithmetical calculations which 
have gone into these estimates probably total mom 
than a million. Five time periods are covered— 
the last quarter of the present fiscal year, April 1 
to June 30, 1948, and the four successive years 
until June 30, 1952. Twenty-three areas were in- 
volved, beginning with the 16 countries which 
participated at Paris, the dependent areas of the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Netherlands, 
Portugal, and western Germany in three parts— 
the Bizonal Area, the French zone excluding the 
Saar, and the Saar itself (since the Saar territory 
may shortly be incorporated economically into 
France). Twenty-six commodity groups were 
selected for particularly intensive treatment, of 
which a number, such as iron and steel, have to be 
built up from a series of separate categories—pig 
iron, scrap steel, iron ore, crude and semifinished 
steel, tin plate, steel sheet and other finished steel— 
and for projections of the volume and value of 
trade covering movements of commodities among 
the participating countries, between the partici- 
pating countries and the United States and other 
Western Hemisphere and other non-participating 
countries in turn. After the volume of this trade 
was derived, it had to be multiplied by prices to 
obtain values. While July 1, 1947, prices were 
used, it was necessary to ascertain prevailing 
prices in the different areas of the world on that 
date, since the prewar assumption that prices for 
internationally traded commodities tend to be 
equal the world over has lost its validity under the 
conditions which prevail today. 

The task of combining the figures provided by 
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the commodity committees into a coherent system 
from which balance-of-payments estimates could 
be derived fell, as it happened, to the Department 
of State. An early courageous attempt was made 
to grapple with it by assembling the adding and 
calculation machines of which the Department can 
boast only a sparse and scattered population and 
by amassing at the same time the clerical assistance 
necessary to man or woman these machines. The 
attempt was futile. The traditions of the Depart- 
ment of State and its personnel training are 
oriented more toward the accurate and careful 
phrasing of a memorandum than the well-multi- 
plied, checked, and proven statistical table. Re- 
sort was necessarily had to punch cards and auto- 
matic sorting and addition. It may be that the 
Foreign Office of 10 years hence will boast a full 
line of international business machines with opera- 
tors in 24-hour attendance. As of today, it was 
necessary to work the calculations in on the grave- 
yard shift at Census, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and finally in the Department of National 
Defense. 

One further difficulty was to establish the price 
assumptions to be used for the future period. Here 
the crystal ball was particularly cloudy. The 
Paris conference had used the prices then cur- 
rent, July 1, 1947, as the basis for both exports and 
imports for the first year (1948) and had then as- 
sumed that European export prices would remain 
firm, while import prices would decline by 714 
percent in 1949, 10 percent in 1950, and 12% per- 
cent in 1951. The American reviewers have felt 
that the only way out of this dilemma was to 
present a range. Actually, the basic calculations 
were made in July 1, 1947, prices, but the totals 
have been adjusted globally to meet different sets 
of price assumptions. 

For the first 15 months, all exports from Europe 
and imports to Europe from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except the United States, are calculated at 
5 percent above July 1, 1947, prices, while 
United States and non-Western Hemisphere ship- 
ments to Europe are 7.5 percent above July 1, 1947. 
In the later years, the calculations on the high- 
price assumption hold the price level constant with 
the level for the initial period, while the calcula- 
tions for the low-price assumption are based on 
a marked decline, particularly for the items im- 
ported to Europe. These different assumptions ex- 
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plain the presence of a range in the total require- 
ment for the program of 15.1-17.8 billion dollars. 

The projections are, of course, not blueprints 
which can be followed during operation. Actu- 
ally, this is a sketch rather than a blueprint. Its 
purpose is to provide Congress and the public 
with as accurate an estimate as possible of what 
the program may in fact turn out to be and the 
general magnitude of the requirements from 
abroad, if the European Recovery Program is to 
be accomplished. If some of the items are not 
available in the quantities indicated, there may be 
substitution. If availabilities increase, prices will 
fall, or if they decrease, prices will rise. In either 
event, the dollars involved will tend to be more 
nearly constant than the constituent elements. 
And with so many commodities and countries, we 
can fall back on the protection of all statisticians, 
the hope that the deviations will be somewhat 
compensatory. 

In the original undertaking, five sets of ques- 
tionnaires were drawn up by the European group 
to obtain information on food, fuels, machinery, 
iron and steel, transport, and balance of payments. 
This information has been available to us in Wash- 
ington, and to it has been added further informa- 
tion which we requested, plus the vast reservoir of 
knowledge accumulated in our own Government. 
However, it is unfortunately clear that there are 
some serious gaps in the basic information 
required. 

Even with the most complete information 
possible, there could be no assured results. The 
most that we can do is to achieve consistent and 
logical results from as reasonable assumptions as 
can be made. As I have already pointed out, 
assumptions had to be made as to price levels. An- 
other uncertainty is created by the necessity to 
estimate crops. Should we assume that the 
weather will continue to be as un-cooperative with 
the farmer in Europe as it has been since the end 
of the war? And there are many other unknowns, 
such as, at what point the processes of commodity 
hoarding will cease and money will be used again 
as a store of value. 

It is clear that the Recovery Program will lave 
to be a dynamic and flexible operation. As was 
true during the war, programs will have to be 
changed from time to time as conditions change 
both as to countries and as to commodities. To 
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achieve the most effective use of the available re- 
sources, there will need to be continued and de- 
tailed statistical recording of progress made and 
forecasts of the short- and long-run prospects. The 
injection of statistical methods into foreign policy 
is therefore no temporary expedient but promises 
to be a continuing necessity. 

Certain conclusions are now apparent concern- 
ing our capacity to reduce the problems which I 
have been discussing to exact measurement. The 
first is the common complaint of the statistician— 
that we do not have adequate data. This is, of 
course, particularly true of the countries where the 
effects of the war are still felt so severely. On the 
American side, we know much too little about the 
statistical quality and relevance of much of the 
foreign data. It is clear that these international 
projects require cooperation and understanding 
between the statisticians of all participating na- 
tions. And time can be used up most rapidly if 
one is skipping about among long tons, short tons, 
and metric tons, not to mention bushels, quintals, 
hundredweights, barrels, and imperial gallons. 

On this point, that of the development of statis- 
tical data and the effort to achieve greater uni- 
formity, there is much that the United Nations can 
do, supplemented by the private international 
statistical organizations. The establishment of a 
Statistical Commission by the United Nations and 
the international statistical meetings held in 
Washington last September may give us some 
encouragement. This is a long-time job—it calls 
for continuous support and stimulation. If much 
is to be accomplished, the statisticians in the 
United States must take the lead. We must con- 
tinually be prepared to demonstrate that, in this 
modern world, many problems can be faced prop- 
erly and solved economically only when measure- 
ment is respected as a fundamental characteristic 
of the analysis. 

But beyond these points, there is a continuing 
frustration because too few relationships have 
been reduced to calculable form. It is obvious 
that planning really requires both cost and market 
data, that the requirements in the form of ma- 
terials must be readily related to capacity, that 
labor supply and working capital requirements 
must all be part of such consideration. Here the 
statistician can make endless contributions, substi- 
tuting detailed analysis for the rule of thumb or 


the experimental approach. In these matters 
too much is at stake to be careless or casu 
Nevertheless, our answers often contain far too 
much of the “rough estimate” and too little of the 
careful calculation. 

The same problems arise in connection with the 
use of statistics in the foreign-policy field as i 
any other—the struggle to do an honest and ob 
jective job and the difficulties of convincing others 
that such is the result. There are always those 
who would prefer to be guided by emotion, prej- 
udice, and preference. It is not at all surprising 
that suspicions which continually cross national 
boundaries are not stopped by statistics. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that problems 
must be handled; there must be answers; and stat- 
isticians, both here and abroad, can contribute 
much to finding the best answers. As a profes. 
sional group, we have a clear-cut responsibility. 
First, we must continually strive to improve our 
performance through developing our own capac 
ities and improving the raw material with which 
we work. But beyond that, we must persistently 
try to persuade others to take an objective view of 
the facts, to use to the full the techniques and 
capacities which we have to offer. We cannot 
promise to solve all the world’s problems. Many 
of them are not problems of measurement at all, 
But where possible the utilization of statistics, the 
reference to objective criteria, and the effort to 
measure before committing oneself to a line of 
action—these are all ways in which rational men 
approach problems. And foreign policy should 
be no exception to the rule. 

Unfortunately, foreign policy is an area where 
it is all too easy for emotions and prejudices to 
be aroused, where problems all too often get sub- 
jective treatment. One approach toward inter- 
national understandiny is to expose problems to 
the facts whenever possible—and they must be 
accurate and dependable facts. The battle be- 
tween prejudice and analysis is our battle, in 
which we must supply much of the ammunition. 
Our responsibilities and opportunities have 
greatly increased in the international field. We 
not only can help in the development of knowledge 
about the world we live in, but we can actually 
contribute substantially to that international 
understanding which is so greatly needed in the 
world today. 
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munist Attempt To Overthrow Recognized 
Government 
[Released to the press December 30] 


The claim of certain Communist guerrilla lead- 
as that they have established at some unknown 

int a “First Provisional Democratic Govern- 
ment of Free Greece” is a transparent device, the 
trae purpose of which will be clear to everyone. 
Itis only a phase in the familiar effort of certain 
dements to overthrow the legitimate and recog- 
nized Greek Government and to threaten the terri- 
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torial integrity and political independence of 
Greece. It came as no surprise. In itself, it 
would not materially change the existing situation. 

But if other countries were to recognize the 
group, this step would have serious implications. 
It would be clearly contrary to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. And if the country 
concerned were one of Greece’s neighbors to the 
north, the act would constitute an open disregard 
of the recent recommendations of the United Na- 
tions Assembly, as set forth in the resolution of last 
October. 


Negotiations for Revision of Schedule | of Trade Agreement With Mexico 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC NOTICES 
[Released to the press December 31] 


The Acting Secretary of State on December 31 
issued formal notice of intention to conduct negoti- 
ations for the revision of Schedule I of the trade 

ment between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States which was signed 
on December 23, 1942, and entered into force on 
January 30, 1943. Schedule I relates to the cus- 
toms treatment accorded United States products 
upon importation into Mexico. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information si- 
multaneously issued a notice fixing the dates for 
submission to it of written information and views 
about the projected negotiations and of applica- 
tions to eS a at public hearings before the Com- 
mittee, e notice sets forth the time and place 
for the opening of the hearings. Representations 
which interested persons may wish to make to the 
Committee may cover any articles of actual or 
partial interest in the export trade of the United 

tes with Mexico. 

On December 13, 1947, the Government of 
Mexico announced the immediate provisional con- 
version of the specific rates of duty on products 
tmumerated in Schedule I to ad valorem or com- 
pound rates at levels equivalent to those prevail- 
ing in 1942, as a means of correcting the disequi- 
librium in its balance of international payments 
ad of giving a more reasonable measure of pro- 
tection to Mexican industries. The Government 
if the United States consented to this action, 
pending a more definitive revision of Schedule I 
immediately following the termination of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment now in session at Habana. The negotiations 
‘nounced on December 31 are for the purpose 
of considering that definitive revision. They will 
include discussion of an expansion of the list of 
tems now included in Schedule I and adjusted 
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concessions in the converted Mexican tariff rates 
on United States products presently included in 
Schedule I. Export interests are urged to let the 
trade-agreements organization know at the public 
a what concessions they feel should be re- 
quested in these negotiations. 


PUBLIC NOTICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


[Released to the press December 31] 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930”, as extended and amended 
by Public Law 130, 79th Congress, approved July 
5, 1945 (48 Stat. 945, 59 Stat. 411; 19 U.S.C. Supp. 
V, 1354), and to Executive Order 6750, of June 
27, 1934, as amended 24 Executive Order 9647, of 
October 25, 1945 (3 CFR, 1945 Supp., ch. Il), I 
hereby give notice of intention to conduct negotia- 
tions for the revision of Schedule I of the trade 
agreement between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States which was signed 
on December 23, 1942 and entered into force on 
January 30, 1943. 





All presentations of information and views in 
writing and applications for supplemental oral 
presentation of views with respect to such negotia- 
tions should be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in accordance with the 
announcement of this date issued by that Com- 
mittee concerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, and the time 
and place set for public hearings. 

Rosert A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary of State 


Wasuineron, D.C. 
December 30, 1947. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE OF COMMITTEE FOR RECI- 
PROCITY INFORMATION 


[Released to the press December 31] 


Closing date for submission of briefs, January 30, 
1948 

Closing date for application to be heard, January 
30, 1948 

Public hearings open, February 11, 1948 


Submission of Information to Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all information and views 
in writing, and all applications for supplemental 
oral presentation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiations for the revision of Schedule I of the trade 
agreement with Mexico, which relates to the cus- 
toms treatment accorded United States products 
upon importation into Mexico, in respect of which 
notice of intention to negotiate has been issued by 
the Acting Secretary of State on this date, shall be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation not later than 12 o’clock noon, Frida 
January 30, 1948. Such communications should 
be addressed to “The Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and 19 Streets, Northwest, 
Washington 25, D.C.” 

A public hearing will be held, beginning at 10 
a.m. on February 11, 1948, before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, in the hearing room 
of the Tariff Commission in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, where supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. 

Ten copies of written statements, either type- 
written or printed, shall be submitted, of which 
one copy shall be sworn to. Appearance at hear- 
ings before the Committee may be made only by 
those persons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed made 
written application for a hearing, and statements 
made at such hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons interested in items of export may pre- 
sent their views regarding any tariff concessions 
that might be requested of the Government of 
Mexico in the negotiations. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 30th day of December 1947. 

Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Wasurnerton, D.C., 
December 30, 1947 


*The text of Proclamation 2764, 138 Federal Register 21, 
was issued as Department of State press release 5 of Jan. 
2, 1948. For documents relating to pineapple slips, avo- 
cados, and palm beach cloth also see press release 5. The 
text of the exclusive agreement was printed in the BuLLE- 
Tin of Jan. 4, 1948, p. 29. 
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Presidential Proclamation on Exclusive side 


Trade Agreement With Cuba - # 


The President issued on January 1, 1948, dif 
proclamation putting into effect as of January jy the 
1948, the provisions of the exclusive agreemep 
signed by the United States and Cuba on Q 
ber 30, 1947, supplementary to the general agn 
ment on tariffs and trade signed at Geneva on th 
same date.’ e 

Under this proclamation, effect is given to th 

referential rates of duty and tariff treatment 

orth in part II of schedule XX of the genen 
agreement which are ——— exclusiv 

roducts of Cuba imported into the United § 

he proclamation also lists the rates of duty for 
number of products in addition to those in part []pme 
of schedule XX of the general agreement whichgtc 
under the exclusive agreement, receive preferer 
tariff treatment upon importation into the Unit 
States as products of Cuba. Products of Cuban 
enumerated or provided for in part II of sche( 
ule XX of the general agreement or in the lists 
forth in the President’s proclamation will be 
ject to the same rates of duty as imports from oth 
countries. 

The proclamation also gives effect to provisic 
in the exclusive agreement which make inopem{ — , 
tive the provisions of the 1934 trade agreemeni—™ : 
between the United States and Cuba, as amendelf”~ 
in 1939 and 1941, and the convention of commer-§ “Th 
cial reciprocity of 1902 between the United Statesfitern 
and Cuba for such time as the United States oe 
Cuba are both parties to the general agreement, Bier | 

The text of schedule XX may be obtained eitherfh the 
from the Government Printing Office (50¢) or inf ou 
volume 4 of the general agreement on tariffs ia 
trade, issued by the International Documents Serv-farly | 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway,iwe a 
New York 27, N. Y. n de 
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U.S. Deposits Ratification of Inter-American [| 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance ipa 
x 

ity 

[Released to the press December 30) , 

The instrument of ratification by the United, 
States of the inter-American treaty of reciprocalgia); 
assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro on September 2, , 
1947, was deposited with the Pan American Union] wy 
in Washington on December 30, 1947. The insttt-fy); 
ment of ratification was delivered persone Of eve 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, Director General of theg,,4 
Pan American Union, by Ambassador William, j, 
Dawson, Representative of the United States on§,,, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Uniol 
The treaty, popularly referred to as the inter 
American defense treaty, was submitted by the 
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resident to the Senate with a message dated De- 
huber 1, 1947. The Senate, by resolution dated 
Deember 8, gave its advice and consent to the 
ification of the treaty. The treaty was ratified 
lary ify the President on behalf of the United States 
eMehihn December 19. 
 Octol Pursuant to articles 22 and 23, the treaty will 
Mttime into effect between the American republics 
On i \ich ratify it as soon as the instruments of ratifi- 
to qaption of two thirds of the signatory countries 
“uve been deposited with the Pan American Union. 
senigte treaty, which was formulated at the Inter- 
yerican Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
Anental Peace and Security, was signed at Rio 
7 forage Janeiro by the plenipotentiaries of 19 of the 
art mmerican republics, including the United States. 
whichMicording to information in the possession of 
ide Department of State, an instrument of ratifi- 
ion of the treaty has been deposited with the 
) American Union by the Dominican Republic. 
li The English text of the treaty has been printed 
ithe Senate document designated as Executive 
1, 80th Congress, 1st session, which contains also 
ie texts of the President’s message to the Senate 
-« ani the report by the Acting Secretary of State 
“.. f0the President.! The following statements with 
ipspect to the treaty are contained in the Acting 
sndaiperetary’s report : 
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‘This treaty represents a significant advance in 
ernational cooperation for the maintenance of 
te and security. Its provisions commit the 
ler parties promptly to assist the United States 
itheth the event of an armed attack by any country 
iim our territory or anywhere in the region de- 
ed by the treaty, and the United States simi- 
tly pledges its assistance to the other parties in 
se any of them is subjected to such an attack. 
n determining collective measures, the parties 
mrantee in advance to observe important de- 
ions reached by two-thirds of them, reserving 
can ¥' their individual consent among the listed 
sures only the vital decision as to their par- 
tipation in the use of armed force. The obliga- 
y character of decisions by a two-thirds ma- 
ity assures that the general collective will of 
‘community can be made effective, and avoids 
s8@ possibility that the operation of the treaty 
Fight be paralyzed through the non-concurrence 
asmall minority. 
‘The vital spirit of Pan American solidarity is 
plicit in the provisions of the treaty and there 
every reason to believe that the treaty affords 
adequate guaranty of the peace and security of 
hemisphere, thereby assuring so far as possible 
lecessary condition to the continued advance- 
mt of the economic, political, and social ideals of 
tpeoples of the American states.” 
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Establishment of the Union of Burma 


[Released to the press December 30] 


Message from President Truman to Sao Shwe 
Thaike, Saopha of Yawnghwe, President of the 
Union of Burma, on the occasion of the establish- . 
ment of the Union on January 4, 1948 


It is fitting that on this day, the day of the birth 
of a new nation, a sovereign independent republic, 
the Union of Burma, I should extend to you, to 
the Prime Minister and to the people of the Union, 
on behalf of the people of the United States of 
America, my sincere best wishes. We welcome 
you into the brotherhood of free and democratic 
nations and assure you of our firm friendship and 
goodwill, anticipating that the Union of Burma 
will take its rightful place among the nations of 
the world and by constructive participation will 
assist in the advancement of the welfare of all 
mankind. We in this country have confidence in 
the people of Burma and in their leaders. I am 
sure that our friendship will continue in the 
future and will be expressed in the same close and 
cordial relations as have existed in the past. 


[Released to the press January 4] 


Robert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed the following message to the Ambassador 
of Burma on the occasion of the flag-hoisting cere- 
mony at the Embassy of Burma in Washington on 
January 4, 1948 


This is a memorable occasion for the world as 
well as for Burma itself, for on this day the Union 
of Burma, a sovereign independent republic, has 
joined the family of nations. I extend to Your 
Excellency and to the people of Burma the wel- 
come of the people of the United States. May the 
flag first flown today be dedicated to democratic 
principles of freedom, to the cause of peace, and to 
the advancement of all peoples. It is of singular 
pleasure to us here in the United States that you 
have seen fit to use the colors red, white, and blue, 
and to represent your various pena j white 
stars on a blue field. Needless to say , white, 
and blue and white stars on a blue field are espe- 
cially dear to all Americans. We are confident that 
this new flag will symbolize the cordial meeting of 
the East and the West for the betterment of the 
entire world. 


For text of treaty see Butrettn of Sept. 21, 1947, p. 
565, and for an article by Ward Allen on the subject see 
Buttetin of Nov. 23, 1947, p. 983. The report of the Act- 
ing Secretary of State is printed in the Butterin of Dec. 
14, 1947, p. 1188. 
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U.S. Delegation to 9th Pan American 
Child Congress 


[Released to the press December 31] 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 31 that the President has approved the compo- 
sition of the United States Delegation to the Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress, which is scheduled 
to be held at Caracas, Venezuela, January 5-10, 
1948. The Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency 


Delegates 


Dr. William J. French, County Health Officer, Anne Arun- 
del County, Annapolis, Md. 

Hazel Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Kathryn D. Goodwin, Assistant Director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal 

Security Agency 


Secretary 


Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, Director, International 
Cooperation Service, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency 

The Child Congress will consider the following 
topics: 

(1) pediatrics; (2) maternal and child health; 
(3) social welfare legislation; (4) education (in 
rural localities, preschool child, progressive educa- 
tion, vocational training and welfare, and recre- 
ation for the child outside of school); and (5) 
inter-American cooperation in the protection and 
welfare of children. 

The First Pan American Child Congress was 
held at Buenos Aires in 1916, and the Eighth 
Congress was held at Washington in May 1942. 


Letters of Credence 


Ecuador 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ecuador, 
Sefior Augusto Dillon, presented his credentials 
to the President on December 31, 1947. For trans- 
lation of the Ambassador’s remarks and for the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 998 of December 31, 1947. 


Bulgaria 


The newly appointed Minister of Bulgaria, Dr. 
Nissim Judasy Mevorah, presented his credentials 
to the President on December 29, 1947. For trans- 
lation of the Minister’s remarks and for the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
991 of December 29, 1947. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Unig 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Mr. Alexandy 
Semenovich Panyushkin, presented his credentigk 
to the President on December 31, 1947. For te | 
lation of the Ambassador’s remarks and for th 
President’s reply, see Department of State preg 
release 995 of December 31, 1947. 


Compensation for Finnish Ships Requisitiong 
During the War 


[Released to the press January 2] 


On December 19, 1947, a note was addressed by 
the Department of State to the Finnish 
in Washington stating that the United State 
Government does not propose to invoke the pro- 
visions of article 29 of the treaty of peace with 
Finland, 1947, with respect to claims of Finnish 
shipowners for just compensation under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 101, approved June 6, 1941, 

The pertinent parts of article 29 of the Finnish 
peace treaty read as follows: 


“1. Finland waives all claims of any deserip- 
tion against the Allied and Associated Power 
on behalf of the Finnish Government or Finnish 
nationals arising directly out of the war or outof 
actions taken because of the existence of a state of 
war in Europe after September 1, 1939, whether 
or not the Allied or Associated Power was 
at war with Finland at the time, including the 
.., ae 

“2. The provisions of this Article shall bar, com- 
pletely and finally, all claims of the nature referred 
to herein, which will be henceforward extin- 
guished, whoever may be the parties in interest. 

“3. Finland likewise waives all claims of the 
nature covered by paragraph 1 of this Article m 
behalf of the Finnish Government or Finnish na 
tionals against any of the United Nations whos 
diplomatic relations with Finland were broken of 
during the war and which took action in co-opera- 
tion with the Allied and Associated Powers. 

“4. The waiver of claims by Finland under 
paragraph 1 of this Article includes any claims 
arising out of actions taken by any of the Allied 
and Associated Powers with respect to Finnish 
ships between September 1, 1939, and the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, as well as ally 
claims and debts arising out of the Convention on 
prisoners of war now in force.” 


As the United States is not a signatory of the 
Finnish peace treaty, it occupies the status of 4 
third-party beneficiary with respect to article 2%, 
and can thus choose whether or not it will claim 
the rights offered. 
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The action of the American Government (which 
is limited to this particular instance) will enable 
the Finns to claim compensation for Finnish ships 
requisitioned during the war through the same 
channels as are available to American and foreign 
shipowners. Compensation is pending on 17 Fin- 
nish ships, which were requisitioned during the 
war. Such of these ships as were afloat at the end 
of the war were returned early in 1947 to Finland 
pursuant to Presidential order. 





IRO Delegation—Continued from page 49 
Advisers 


Roswell D. McClellan, Economic Analyst, American Lega- 
tion, Bern, Switzerland 

John Tomlinson, Assistant Chief, Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Department of State 


Administrative Assistant 
Eleanor Burnett, Secretary to the Adviser on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons, Department of State 

Among the important items to be considered at 
this meeting of the Preparatory Commission are 
the reports of the Executive Secretary on (1) the 
status of organization and finance; (2) the budget 
for the fiscal year 1948-49; and (3) the establish- 
ment of semi-judicial machinery on the eligibility 
of displaced persons. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization was established in 
order to insure continuity of service to displaced 
persons after July 1, 1947, when Unrra and the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees went 
out of existence, and to take the necessary measures 
to bring the permanent organization into opera- 
tion as soon as vossible. 

The constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization was adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in December 1946 
and deposited for signatures with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. It will come into 
force when 15 states whose contributions amount 
to 75 percent of the operational budget have signed 
it. The United States Congress has approved this 
Government’s participation in the International 
Refugee Organization. The President signed the 
legislation authorizing participation on July 1, 
1947, and the instrument of acceptance of member- 
ship was forwarded to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on July 3, 1947. 


January 11, 1948 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Leland Barrows as Deputy Director of the Office of 
Information and Educational Exchange, effective Janu- 
ary 9, 1948. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at St. Stephen, N.B., Canada, 
was closed to the public on December 15, 1947. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Adrress requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


The London Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
November 25—-December 16, 1947, Report by Secretary of 
State Marshall. 10 pp. Free. 


A description of what went on in the meeting and 
why it failed to formulate peace treaties for Germany 
and Austria. 


Relief Assistance: Foreign Relief Program in Italy. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1653. Pub. 
2958. 24pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and Exchange of Notes Between the United 
States of America and Italy—Agreement Signed at 
Rome July 4, 1947; entered into force July 4, 1947. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1656. Pub. 2967. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreements Between the United States of America 
and Portugal Amending Agreement of December 6, 
1945—Effected by exchanges of notes signed at Lis- 
bon June 28, 1947; entered into force June 28, 1947. 


The Program of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. Inter-American Se- 
ries 37. Pub. 2004. 42 pp. 20¢. 


A series of articles by State Department officials 
and others on various aspects of the activities of the 
Interdepartmental Committee. 


National Commission News, January 1, 1948. Pub. 3008. 
12 pp. 10¢ a copy ; $1 a year. 


Published monthly for the United States National 
Commission for the United Nations Hducational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 





1For an article by Mr. Warren on the 4th meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission, see BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1947, 
p. 21. 
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Foreign Aid and Reconstruction 
Interim Aid Agreement Signed With France, 
Italy, and Austria: 
Remarks by American Ambassador 


Remarks by American Ambassador to Italy . 

Press Releases Issued by the Italian Govern- 
ment on January 3, 1948 

Remarks by United States High Commis- 
sioner in Austria 


Economic Affairs 

Habana Meeting of U.N. Conference on Trade 
and Employment. Statement on Quantita- 
tive Restrictions 

Meeting of International Meterological Organi- 
zation: Conference of Directors. Article 
by John M. Cates, Jr.........-. 

Statistics and Foreign Policy. By Assistant 


The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

Expression of Faith in United Nations as Means 
of World Peace. Extemporaneous Re- 
marks by President Truman 

Presidential Appointments to U.N. Interim 


Review of Facts Regarding Accreditation of 
bona fide U.N. Correspondents. Note 
From the United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

U.8. Delegation to Ino Preparatory Commis- 
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The Foreign Service 
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Publications 
The General Assembly and the Problem of 


John M. Cates, author of the article on the International Meteorolog- 
ical Organization, is au officer in the Division of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department of State. 
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